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I. INAUGURAL MEETING 
29 th August 1949—3-30 p.m. 

The Conference on Arts called by the Ministry of Education, 
Government of India, was held at the Government House, Calcutta, 
on the 29th and 30th August 1949. The Inaugural Meeting was held 
in the Throne Room of Government House, which was beautifully 
decorated with flowers and Alpana patterns by the students of the 
Government School of Art, Calcutta. His Excellency, the Governor 
of West Bengal inaugurated the Conference which was attended by 
Ministers and distinguished officials of the West Bengal Government, 
foreign diplomats and other eminent people from Calcutta. A large 
number of artists and art critics had assembled at the meeting from 
all over the country as Delegates to the Conference. 

The proceedings started with the singing of the National Anthem, 
after which the Hon’ble Rai Harendranath Chaudhuri, Education 
Minister, West Bengal, welcomed the Conference to Calcutta. His 
Excellency Dr. K. N. Katju, Governor of West Bengal then inaugu¬ 
rated the Conference. The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
delivered the Presidential Address, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close after the concluding remarks of Dr. Tara Chand, 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, Government of India. 

1. Address by the Hon’ble Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri, Education 
Minister, West Bengal: 

Your Excellency, Hon’ble Moulana Saheb, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a matter of great pleasure to us to offer our cordial welcome 
to the President and members of such a distinguished assemblage 
interested in Art and advancement of art-education in this country. 
Our only regret is that our Premier who so much desired to welcome 
you in person is not here to-day. Our thanks are due to the Central 
Education Ministry for their happy choice of Calcutta as the first 
venue of the Art Conference held after the attainment of our 
Independence. We take this choice as a recognition of the services 
of the great exponents and masters of Indian Art like Kaviguru 
Rabindranath and Acharyya Abanindra Nath and as a mark of res¬ 
pect for the seat of their activity in bringing about a renaissance of 
Indian art. 

It was not long ago that Indian Art like other aspects of Indian 
culture was decried in the West and even by many of our own 
countrymen in our slavish mental outlook; and if our ancient litera¬ 
ture and philosophy came to be appreciated a little earlier in point 
of time, Indian Art came to be deprecated as either hideous or 
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hellish by the most distinguished Art critics of the Occident even 
half a century after Goethe’s superb eulogy of Sakuntala. It was 
only natural that people with different cultural outlook would be 
slow to appreciate the ideal and aspiration, motivation and tech¬ 
nique of a distant people of different race and colour, particularly 
when there was political conflict. There was, for instance, nothing 
to wonder that such a pre-eminent art-critic as Ruskin speaking in 
1858 and 1859, set down contemplative Indian Art as concomitant 
of what appeared to him as Indian mutineers’ cowardice and cruelty, 
but even if his judgment had not been influenced by political likes 
and dislikes, he could only be expected, from his standpoint to 
observe on the Indian Art as he did viz .— 

“It is quite true that the art of India is delicate and refined. 
But it has one curious character distinguishing it from 
all other art of equal merit in design —it never repre¬ 
sents a natural fact. It either forms its compositions out 
of meaningless fragments of colour and flowings of 
line; or, if it represents any living creature, it represents 
that creature under some distorted and monstrous form. 
To all the facts and forms of nature it wilfully and 
resolutely opposes itself; it will not draw a man, but an 
eight-armed monster; it will not draw a flower, but only 
a spiral or a zigzag.” 

Such an observation really furnished the standard of Western criti¬ 
cism against our indigenous art, but we did little to pit our philosophy 
of life and artistic performance against Western criticism till we 
rediscovered the hidden art treasures of our land, till Havell came 
to interpret and Abanindranath came out with his magic brush to 
forge a link with and fulfil the promise of our great past. While 
Abanindranath and his school were engaged in producing the 
master-pieces of renascent Indian Art with all the traits of India’s 
cultural heritage, Dr. Coomarswamy and others came forward to 
answer the Western charge and own that we were idealists no 
doubt but no victims of solipsism, we might be enveloped in Maya 
but knew how to rend the veil and come face to face with the ulti¬ 
mate reality whom our ancestors loved to describe as “rasobaisa”. 
The charge of subjective idealism was returned by saying as Dr. 
Coomarswamy actually did, that 

“To the extent that the work of art is ‘true to nature’ and the 
more its appearance approximates to that of the natural 
model, the more what was true of the object will be 
true of the work until finally the work becomes 
‘illusionistic’ or ‘very like’ (Susadrisa) and at this point 
we are suddenly awakened to the fact of its insignifi¬ 
cance ( anarthatva).” 
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Now if our great artists • and art-critics could stand so manfully 
during our helotage, let us hope confidently that in independent 
India we shall all the more be true to our great heritage and it will 
be for such a conference as is meeting to-day to indicate how can 
we be worthy of it and correlate it with our present day cultural 
needs and developments. 

You are all aware that through Mahatma Gandhi’s great vision 
our scheme of school-education is going to be thoroughly recast. 
Education is going to be as little bookish and as much craft centered 
as possible. Every Province is engaged in revising the school curri¬ 
cula and arranging to impart Education to its children through 
creative activity. At such an auspicious moment Art will naturally 
have an important place in our new educational venture, for who 
will deny its great creative function. Our expert committee on Re¬ 
organisation of School Education in West Bengal have framed the 
new syllabus and curriculum without forgetting the great role of 
Art in general education and you may have a look at it if you like 
in your special consideration of the subject. 

The scheme of Social (Adult) Education which is being launched 
in the country with the assistance of the Central Government has 
also opened up great possibilities for cultural education insofar as 
it has to be imparted through audio-visual aids. The cultural history 
and achievements of the whole country through the ages can easily 
be brought home to the masses through our programme of Social 
Education and we shall all look to your deliberations for proper 
advice. 

Our Industry and Commerce for their development will also 
require the helping hand of art. How and to what extent Art will 
be able to extend its support to it will be for you to decide. 

We would therefore heartily welcome you and your deliberations 
and it will go a great way to encourage all of us I believe if His 
Excellency kindly opens the Conference. May I humbly request 
Your Excellency to do so? 

2. Inaugural Address by His Excellency Dr. K. N. Katju, Governor of 

West Bengal: 

Janab Maulana Sahib and Friends, 

This is the first Art Conference of its kind so representative of 
Art in all its branches held in Free India, and I consider it a great 
honour indeed that I should have been invited to inaugurate it. It 
is with great diffidence and hesitation that I have accepted this invi¬ 
tation. I wish I could lay personally even a most modest claim to be 
an artist myself. But 50 years ago when I was in school in Madhya 
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Bharat and later for several years in school and college at Lahore,, 
Art found no place in our school and college curriculum. We 
youngsters only heard of the great Mr. Percy Brown, then the- 
Principal of the Lahore School of Art—whom I am so happy to find, 
in our midst—from a distance with awe and veneration. And then 
I joined a profession which is an antethesis to Art of all description. 
There is no room for flights of fancy or imagination or dark or rosy 
interpretations of things, animate or inanimate, in the law courts. 
There the atmosphere and the surroundings are drab and dreary apd 
dismal indeed, and you see men and women not through the wistful: 
eyes of a painter but the advocate, like a surgeon, dissects minutely 
into the motives of human conduct and faces realities as they exist 
through naked eyes and not through coloured glasses. It was only 
when I began to go into the countryside that I began to perceive- 
Art, not on canvas or on stone, but in real life, at the village well 
with graceful maidens with pitchers on their heads. And the last 
two years in Orissa and Bengal have completed the education in Art 
of this self-taught student. 

It was only appropriate that this conference should have met in 
Calcutta. Though Calcutta has nominally ceased to be the capital 
of India, but in point of its numbers and in industrial and strategic 
importance and as a gateway to all our far eastern neighbours it 
continues and shall, I hope, for centuries continue to be the premier 
city of India. And however its importance, political and economic, 
may be affected in the coming years, in the realm of Art I think it 
shall continue for ever to reign supreme. Side by side with the- 
material development of the city has been a development of its artis¬ 
tic life. In 1784 Sir William James founded the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and that Society has ever since stressed the development of 
Indian art and culture as one of its primary objects. Priceless- 
objects of art, such as illustrated manuscripts, paintings and sculp¬ 
ture collected by its members and gifted from time-to-time to the 
Society now form the nucleus of the great museum in Calcutta and 
its art gallery. Other Societies, like the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad 
have by their devotion to art built up a small but significant collec¬ 
tion of art objects including stone, bronze and wooden sculptures: 
illustrating art in various forms. In more recent times Calcutta 
University under the inspiring leadership of Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
provided for post-graduate studies in ancient history and culture, 
and to promote the object in view the University in 1937 started a 
museum .which within a short time has acquired fame as a great 
treasure house of art objects of various kinds. The collection in the- 
University museum is rich and varied in nature and is fully repre¬ 
sentative of eastern art with special reference to the art of Bengal,. 
Bihar and Orissa from the second century B. C. up to modern times. 
And while the Bengal art in sculpture as evidenced by the great 
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temple in Paharpur may not be very ancient—it goes back only a 
thousand years or so—it has influenced to a remarkable degree the 
temple architecture in the neighbouring countries in the Far East. 
Orissa needs special mention. It is difficult for me as a layman to 
describe in suitable language the wonders of Arts at Konarak and 
Bhubaneshwar and indeed throughout the length and breadth of 
Orissa. The Orissa sculpture is unique in its magnificence of con¬ 
ception and mastery of detail. 

From what I have seen in the last two years in Orissa and in 
Bengal I love to think that there is something in the flowing waters 
of their rivers and in the soft beauty of their paddy fields and their 
cool and soothing breezes which foster almost instinctively the sense 
of art in the people of Bengal and Orissa. Their love of music and 
dancing surpasses all description and their sense of line, form and 
colour seems to be inborn. It is not an accident that the great Mother 
of his immortal song and the poet discovered living in the country¬ 
side of Bengal—ever smiling and so sweet of voice. I am not refer¬ 
ring to the great School of Art established in Calcutta associated 
with the honoured name of Sri Abanindra Nath Tagore nor to the 
great institution in Shantiniketan. These great centres of art are 
really built upon what existed previously in the villages of Bengal 
and Orissa. Wherever you go, whether it is a village inhabited by 
the so-called civilised Aryan immigrants in India or whether it is a 
village of the native tribes described as aboriginals, you find the 
daily life of the people devoted to and inspired by Art. The simple 
decorative figures in the huts of the humble peasant or the rich 
frescos and pictures in the homes of the wealthy are all things of 
beauty which captivate the eye and hold the imagination. In these 
two years I have realised as I never did before what a vital part art 
plays and can play in the life of a people and how it may enrich and 
ennoble that life. 

It is a platitude to say that foreign domination is the greatest 
curse imaginable. It kills the soul of a people, and when people 
begin to recover from stupor and when political consciousness begins 
to animate their national life the energy of those most gifted is all 
directed to the regaining of political freedom. And till that end is 
achieved, everything else remains in the background indeed. No 
one, be he a scholar, a scientist or an artist, enjoys that national love 
and respect which is his due and is always extended to him in a free 
country. Yet in India and particularly in Bengal and Orissa the 
artistic sense in the people is so overwhelming that in spite of alien 
Tide people could not resist the charm of art and even under the 
British regime Bengal has led the great Art movement of the 19th 
century. Abanindra Nath Tagore and his pupils have become house¬ 
hold words in India. And to our handicraftsmen in the rural areas 
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India owes a debt of gratitude which we can never repay. Amidst 
insuperable difficulties and in spite of all discouragements, more 
particularly during the last one hundred years, of mass production' 
our village artists and handicraftsmen have kept the light of art 
burning undimmed in the country, and the skill and the delicacy of 
our handicraft excites the admiration of the world. 

Now that freedom has been won, I consider it appropriate that in 
spite of the many difficulties which confront the Indian people and 
their governments, this Art Conference should have been convened 
to consider how best a Free India can develop Indian Art. Willing 
as every man of learning is to imbibe true knowledge wherever he- 
may find it, yet in each country art is the expression of the genius of 
the people, its immemorial culture and its traditions. This is parti¬ 
cularly true of an ancient country and an ancient people like our¬ 
selves. Leaving aside China for the moment, it is only the Indian 
people who can take pride in an uninterrupted continuity of artistic 
and cultural tradition going back to five thousand years. Through 
good report and evil, and through times of glory or of national 
distress and misfortune we have kept this tradition alive and now 
in a Free India we have the opportunity as well as the signal privi¬ 
lege of making the old lamps burn the brightest and old fires glow the 
softest. Much has to be done, indeed, everything has to be done. Art 
has been so woefully neglected in our schools and colleges. Art as 
a means and instrument of education has played in the past a very 
unimportant part indeed. In the schools it occupied an insignificant 
role, in the Universities it was most conspicuous by its utter absence. 
The number of museums in this vast country, as was pointed out by 
the Museum Conference was tragically small, numbering only 105, 
and among these are included the recently established institutions 
of merely local interest. We have our schools of art in some capital 
towns but the system of Art education is un-coordinated. Little en¬ 
couragement was given to students of any brilliance. Few scholar¬ 
ships were ever given. No study-tours were arranged for their bene¬ 
fit to enable them to visit our ancient monuments and their sculpture 
and study them on the spot. I need not enlarge upon the vital 
importance of Art as an element of education to develop the inborn 
creative instincts in all human being. Gandhiji recognised this when 
he made his scheme of basic education revolve round a craft 

A commendable line of development is the co-relation Of art to» 
industry and commerce. But this development is still in its infancy. 
It requires organized and systematic treatment and research and 
development. 

Then again wtme we encourage our young, men and women to 
undergo instructions and training in Art Schools, we must also see 
to it that after they finish their education they are not left stranded 
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and uncared for. In the olden days in every country artists found 
encouragement from the landed aristocracy and men of wealth and 
property. That fountain of encouragement will soon dry up; and 
with nationalized land and industry, and the institution of property 
itself being in jeopardy, and with heavy burden of taxation, private 
patronage of art may become very rare and occasional indeed, and 
artists may have to depend more and more upon State patronage. I 
beg to draw your attention to this aspect of our national economy in 
its relation to Art. 

The importance of museums as a source of pleasure and instruc¬ 
tion to all citizens, young and old, I need not stress. It is a self- 
evident proposition. I hope that the Central and Provincial Govern¬ 
ments in co-operation with the various Universities and other 
important educational institutions will take adequate steps for the 
establishment of museums and art galleries. As far as ancient 
sculpture is concerned, it has often struck me that enormous wealth 
lies buried under the earth throughout the length and breadth of 
India. During the last three thousand years towns and villages have 
risen and fallen to decay and their treasures lie buried. If it were 
left only to Government enterprises to bring these wealth to light it 
might take enormous time to do so. 

Our Archaeological Department has a great record of achieve¬ 
ment, but the total output has been small. Furthermore, vast tracts 
of the country included so long in the Indian States—particularly in 
the smaller States—have been so far wholly unexplored. For in¬ 
stance while touring Keonjhar, one of the Eastern States now merged 
in Orissa, I was shown frescos of great antiquity in a rock cavern as 
beautiful as those of Ajanta, and on my writing to him Dr. Mortimer 
Wheeler wrote to me that much of that area had been so far a sealed 
book to the Archaeological Department. 

I would strongly appeal that educated people interested in art 
should in their own districts and even sub-divisions establish local 
archaeological associations with the object of exploring and discover¬ 
ing these hidden treasures and exhibiting them in local museums. 
In my own home town of Allahabad we have the Allahabad Munici¬ 
pal Museum. It owes its foundation to the enthusiasm and devotion 
of one man—Pandit Brij Mohan Vyas—and it has now grown into 
one of the notable museums of India in the wealth of its contents in 
its sculpture. Similar enterprises can be undertaken and success 
achieved by the people of every district of India. I know from 
personal knowledge that this work does not require much money as 
it does energy, enthusiasm and a spirit of enterprise. These district 
associations may well in course of time develop into organizations 
for establishment of, local museums on a. large scale throughout 
India. 
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There is another aspect of the development of art which speaking 
as a layman, has impressed me as I go round art exhibitions. I do 
not know the reason why but portrait paintings seem to be rather 
falling into desuetude. It is said that in a portrait we see the indi¬ 
vidual through the eyes of the painter. That depends very much 
upon the genius of the painter and his power of imagination and in¬ 
sight into human character and it may be that different painters 
may see the same individual in different lights and bring him out 
in different ways. It is possible that in modern times, with the art 
of photography so highly developed, people want to see men and 
women not as they appear to the painters’ eye “in fine frenzy rolling” 
but as they really appear as human beings to the naked eye of the 
spectator. 

With the aid of marvellous technical processes, the camera and 
the movies skilled masters of art are able to capture every fleeting 
emotion and the outward expression of the innermost thoughts of 
their subjects. This realistic approach in the popular mind may dis¬ 
courage the art of portrait painting. It may even lessen the appeal 
of “landscapes”. Under the pressure of microscope and telescope 
and other like instruments nature can no longer hide from the view 
of man its marvellous secrets and panoramas covering hundreds and 
thousands of miles lay themselves open to the eye of man as he flies 
through the air. What is now visible to us was formerly even beyond 
the ken of human imagination. With all these marvels to behold 
it is not surprising that a mere effort of imagination on the part of a 
painter appears insignificant. This seems to have led many painters 
in another direction. In an art exhibition and in an art gallery one 
now comes across pictures which to the eye of the uninitiated seem 
almost mystic. One eminent artist told me the other day that when 
he visited an institution in Paris he could not make out what 95 per 
cent, of the pictures were intended to depict. This tendency towards 
mystification in art is rather worthy of consideration. 

Then again sculpture in stone almost seems to be becoming a 
vanishing art. Our domestic architecture in the past offered a 
splendid opportunity to the sculptor and wood-carver. Now unfortun¬ 
ately cement and iron have almost completely displaced stone and 
timber and as soon as the stage of a classless society is reached pre¬ 
fabricated houses built on simple and bold lines would have become 
the order of the day. 

I respectfully suggest that our great artists in India should con¬ 
sider all these forthcoming changes in our social economy and social 
behaviour and guide themselves accordingly. Cottage industries and 
handicrafts still offer a great field for the exercise of artistic talents. 
Art must line itself with industry to the maximum extent and should 
also try to enrich the life of the common people. An artist or a 
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painter cannot afford now-a-days to live in an ivory tower of his 
own. He must mingle with the masses and endeavour to bring 
sweetness and light into their life. The companionship of the great 
will no longer be possible because the great patrons of the olden 
days will soon cease to exist. And so far as the State is concerned 
claims for raising standard of living of the classless citizens of to¬ 
morrow may prevent it from patronising art in the methods of the 
olden days. 

These are all the problems which, I imagine, will engage your 
attention and it would be desirable if artists of India assemble in a 
central organisation would from time to time consider their needs 
and devise methods most suitable for development of art in keeping 
with the dignity and status of this great country. 

In conclusion I extend to you once again a warm welcome and 
trust that your labours will have an abiding influence on the develop¬ 
ment of art in Free India. 


English Translation of the Presidential Address delivered by the 
Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Education Minister to the 
Government of India. 

Friends, 

I am glad to welcome you to this first All-India Conference on 
Arts to be held under the auspices of the Central Government. In 
the past, India has made valuable contributions to the cultural world 
especially in the fields of literature, religious philosophy, architec¬ 
ture and the fine arts. While these achievements were due to the 
innate genius of the people, the encouragement and support extend¬ 
ed by enlightened kings and other lovers of art and culture should 
not be overlooked. The great traditions of the past still remain but 
for reasons which are known to you, the patronage which was 
extended by the State to the fine arts and other expressions of 
culture, has been largely missing since India lost her independence. 
A situation has now been reached where, unless prompt steps are 
taken to preserve, develop and enrich the heritage of our cultural 
traditions, they may be damaged beyond repair. With the attain¬ 
ment of Independence, the need for encouragement to the different 
forms of Indian culture has become even more insistent. 

I may recall to your memory the steps which have been taken 
in recent years to ensure the preservation and enrichment of our 
cultural heritage. About four years ago, the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal put forward proposals for the establishment of a National 
Cultural Trust which would be charged with the task of stimulat¬ 
ing and promoting the culture of the country in all its aspects and 
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represent the various cultural elements of Indian life. They pro¬ 
posed that the Trust' should function as an autonomous and inde¬ 
pendent body predominently non-official in its constitution and 
should operate through appropriate agencies. There should for the 
purpose be three Academies, namely, an Academy of Letters to deal 
with Indian languages, literature, philosophy and history, an Aca¬ 
demy of Arts (including graphic, plastic and applied art), and Archi¬ 
tecture, and an Academy of Music, Drama and Dancing. The object 
of these Academies would be to develop, promote and foster the 
studies in the subjects with which they dealt, with a view to main¬ 
taining the highest possible standards of achievement. The Trust 
should have the following additional functions in addition to those 
performed by the Academies: — 

(i) To encourage cultural education and research with parti¬ 

cular reference to the preservation and development of 
traditional Indian Culture in relation to such subjects; 
as literature, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
dramatic art and dancing. 

(ii) To acquire for the State sites, monuments, manuscripts, 

pictures or other objects of importance from the point 
of view of Indian Culture. 

(iii) To advise the Government of India and the Provincial 

Governments with regard to cultural matters. 

(iv) To co-operate with Indian Universities in the development 

of activities in the purely cultural fields. 

(v) To co-operate with the learned societies of India in order 

to encourage and expand the cultural side of the work 
now performed by them. 

(vi) To publish suitable popular literature on cultural matters. 

(vii) To maintain close touch with all parts of India (including 

States) by holding periodical conferences. 

(viii) To organise Archseological and other cultural missions to 
foreign countries and generally to develop and extend 
existing cultural contacts between India and other 
countries. 

It was also proposed that the Trust should be financed by an 
Endowment of four crores of rupees, which would make it indepen¬ 
dent of annual grants from the Central or the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion which considered the proposals of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal were of the opinion that such Endowment was necessary if 
the Trustees were to function properly. 'The Committee recommend¬ 
ed'that the Central Government should contribute half the amount 
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while the Provincial Governments and the Indian States should 
contribute the balance in equal proportions. 

The Government of India accepted the principle underlying the' 
recommendations of the Central Advisory Board of Education and 
arrangements were made to bring the Trust into existence as soon 
as possible. A sum of rupees eight lakhs was, therefore, proposed 
m the budget of 1947-48, but the partition of the country and the 
disturbances which followed prevented the execution of the plan. 
During 1948-49, the proposal was again considered, but in view of 
the financial difficulties from which the country is now suffering 
the establishment of the Trust had to be postponed. Nevertheless, 
a sum of Rs. 1 lakh was provided in the budget for 1949-50 to carry 
on preliminary work in connection with the foundation of the 
Trust. 

Instead of spending the major portion of this inadequate amount 
for setting up a secretariat for the Trust, we considered it more 
advisable to utilise the money, as far as possible, in schemes for 
the promotion of art in the country. I, therefore, decided that we 
should have three Conferences during the year, the first with 
representatives of the visual arts, the second with men of letters 
and the third with representatives of Music, Dance and Drama. It 
is in accordance with that programme that the present Conference 
is being held and I look forward to this gathering of representative 
artists from all over the country to offer advice to the Government 
in respect of some of the most urgent issues before us. I may, 
however, draw your attention to the fact that when the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal originally proposed the establishment of 
a National Cultural Trust and even when the Government of India 
first accepted the principle underlying that recommendation, we did 
not have in our view the proposed Indian National Commission for 
co-operation with the UNESCO. Now that this Commission has 
been established, I feel that we should re-examine the whole issue 
and consider whether much of the work which was originally to 
have been performed by the Trust cannot be performed by one of 
the Sub-Commissions or sections of the National Commission. You 
are aware that the National Commission is divided into three Sub- 
Commissions, namely, Sub-Commission for Education, Sub-Commis¬ 
sion for Culture and Sub-Commission for Science. Much of the 
work which the Cultural Trust was to have done would be co¬ 
terminous with that to be performed by the Sub-Commission on 
Culture. In fact, the three Academies of the proposed Cultural 
Trust, namely, the Academy of Letters, the Academy of Music,. 
Drama and Dancing and the Academy of the Visual Arts could 
very easily be formed under the aegis of the Cultural Sub-Commis¬ 
sion of the National Commission.. This, however, is a matter which 
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requires further consideration, and I would at this stage only request 
all members to keep in mind the possibility of such integration of 
work under the National Commission. This will not only make for 
.simplicity, but also save considerable expense in money, men and 
energy. 

Whether the work of promoting the artistic and cultural life of 
the country is to be carried out through a Trust or through the 
National Commission, the most important point is that there should 
be facilities for their preservation and development. Members of 
this Conference are perhaps aware that the Government of India 
have as a first step towards the encouragement of Indian Music, 
promoted the establishment of two academies—one of Hindustani 
Music at Lucknow and the other of Karnataka Music at Madras. 
The object of these Academies will be to promote advanced studies 
and research in these branches of Indian Music. The Government 
have also tried to encourage young painters and sculptors by the 
award of suitable scholarships. In 1947-48, six scholarships each of 
the value of Rs. 2,500 were given to promising young artists, and 
this year we have offered eight scholarships of equal value to young 
artists who are prepared to devote their talents to the revival and 
development of art in the context of Social Education in rural areas. 
The selection of scholars will be made by a committee of experts 
consisting of the Principals of the recognised Art Schools, and the 
works of the candidates are being displayed to you in an exhibition 
organized in connection with this Conference. It is also proposed 
to establish an Artists’ Travelling Fund to encourage amateur artists, 
and the Government of India have provided an amount of Rs. 15,000 
and requested the Provinces to make contributions to the fund. I 
fully realise that these are extremely inadequate measures, but we 
must recognise the grave financial difficulties through which we are 
passing. The fact that we have not allowed these difficulties to 
stand in our way and have made a beginning, even though on a 
meagre scale, should serve as an earnest of the future policy of 
Government of India in promoting the development of our art and 
culture. 

You are also aware that the Government of India are contem¬ 
plating the establishment of a National Museum where the finest 
exhibits of Indian art will be collected and preserved for the nation. 
The entire collection of Amrita Shergill’s paintings has been purchas¬ 
ed, and in addition, the Government have acquired valuable exhibits 
from several well known private collections in the country. As a 
part of this programme, it is proposed to attempt to secure such of 
our art heritage as has gone out of the country and may be avail¬ 
able on reasonable terms. You are no doubt aware that some of 
the finest specimens of our art, sculpture and miniature, went out 
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of the country long ago. Some of these are in national museums in 
foreign countries and it may be difficult, if not impossible, to bring 
them back. There are, however, other objects in the possession of 
private collectors or museums which come into the market from 
time to time and may be regained. I think you will agree that we 
should try to get back such objects wherever possible, and where 
the originals cannot be secured we should, at any rate, obtain copies- 
made by competent artists, so that our representation of Indian art 
may not remain incomplete. 

Before, however, any steps in this direction can be taken it is 
necessary to have full knowledge about the number of such objects 
and their distribution. We have some knowledge of exhibits in 
public museums and galleries. There are records also of some of 
the private collections, but there are many objects of art of which 
we have no information at all. I have already written to all our 
representatives abroad to inform us as early as possible about the 
number, description and location of art objects scattered within 
their respective areas. I, however, feel that non-official advice from 
experts is essential for the purpose, and I would ask you to consider 
whether this Conference may not set up a small Committee to make 
an inventory of such art objects that are at present abroad and 
advise Government on the best possible methods to secure either the 
originals or their copies. 

Another important question which requires the attention of this 
Conference is that of the relation of art to education in general. It 
is a sad commentary on our present system of education that art 
has either no place or plays a very minor role in our general educa¬ 
tion. One reason for this is, of course, the very one-sided view of 
education we have had in the past. Till now our education has 
aimed at developing only the intellect of the child. Even this is 
perhaps an over-generous estimate. 

The present system of education has not always been conducive 
to the development of the whole intellect, but only encouraged the 
growth of linguistic efficiency among our pupils. This is one reason 
why there are so many people who display all the external signs 
of high education and at the same time exhibit in their attitudes, 
beliefs and conduct a totally uneducated mind. 

It is today realised that no education can be complete which does 
not pay proper attention to the development and refinement of the 
emotions. This can be done best through the provision of facili¬ 
ties for training the sensibilities by the practice of one of the fine 
arts. Apart from the general question of developing the finest 
aspects of personality through artistic education, there is also the 
immediate utility of such education in developing our manual skill 
and perceptive sensibility. It is recognized today that education at 
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preprimary or nursery stage can be best imparted through training 
the child in the matching of colour?, shapes and sizes. This releases 
the creative instinct in the child and thus diverts his superfluous 
energy from merely destructive channels into those of social be¬ 
haviour and decorum. Thus, whether from the point of view of 
training of the emotions or refinement of sentiments or development 
Of manual skill and creative urge, the importance of art as an 
element of education cannot be over-emphasised. 

The obvious implication of this is that a society is healthy and 
well-balanced if training in and appreciation of arts are wide-spread 
among its members. The modern malaise of society in which indi¬ 
viduals are torn and divided and society riven with a hundred con¬ 
flicts is the result of the fact that the arts have been divorced from 
intimate contact with life at a thousand points. I may recall to 
your minds that there was no distinction recognized between art 
and craft in the past. In the olden days, the craftsmen who pro¬ 
duced objects for the use of society were also simultaneously artists. 
On the other hand, artists prided in the excellence of their craft and 
never hesitated to take their full share in social production. One 
of the unfortunate results of the Industrial Revolution and the deve¬ 
lopment of the capitalist system of production has been the divorce 
between art and craft. The result is that the artists tend to look 
down upon the craftsmen as mere artisans. The labourers who 
produce goods for consumption are, on the other hand, equally suspi¬ 
cious of the social and seemingly useless activities of the artists. In 
the sequel, both art and craft have suffered, so that art is today 
divorced from our immediate requirements while craft has degene¬ 
rated into a mechanical manipulation from which all joy of creation 
has disappeared. 

It is for artists to attempt to bridge this gulf. You may remember 
the efforts of William Morris to overcome this breach by ensuring 
that even commercial products must have the highest artistic quali¬ 
fies. This would immediately result in an improvement of taste 
throughout society and thus enrich the life of the common man. It 
would, on the other hand, be of equal service to the artist himself. 
He could in such a context depend upon the support of society as a 
whole instead of a handful of rich patrons here and there. Much of 
the insecurity and poverty from which the artist suffers today is due 
to lack of social support. The moment he re-establishes contacts 
with society, the causes of insecurity disappear and the results would 
be of advantage to art and craft and to society at large. 

With a growing democracy the need of this closer relation between 
the artist and the average man has become even more important. It 
is the standard of the common man which determines the standard 
of society. If therefore, the life of the common man is poor and 
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devoid of artistic qualities, there is no possibility of a rich and 
flourishing art. Artists must, therefore, play their full part in the 
education of the people, and it is for this Conference to suggest to 
Government how best this could be achieved through museums, art 
galleries, travelling exhibitions and any other methods that may be 
necessary. 

This Conference may also appoint a small committee of experts 
who may advise Government on the selection of some of the finest 
specimens of Indian art which would then be reproduced and made 
available to the people at large. It is obvious that the finest master¬ 
pieces will never be accessible to all individuals. Even if they are 
collected in the museums, only those who live in the cities where 
these museums are situated or those who have the means of travel¬ 
ling there, will enjoy such masterpieces. If, however, these master¬ 
pieces are made available in suitable copies at prices within the 
reach of everybody, one of the greatest obstacles to a general spread 
of art appreciation throughout the community will be removed. 

I will conclude by drawing your attention to one other point. 
In the past, great artists enjoyed patronage of Kings, courtiers and 
other men of affluence. In the modern world when democracy is 
the order of the day, the artist must look for patronage to the State. 
In the present stage of development of art appreciation among the 
people, this, however, involves a danger that the most original and 
talented artists may not receive that recognition which is their due. 
Excellence in art, as elsewhere, can be properly appreciated only by 
those who have in them the same excellence. However much we 
may desire that the standard of excellence must be high throughout 
the community, we must confess that this is not yet the case. In 
order, therefore, to ensure that the most powerful and original 
geniuses among the artists get their proper recognition, I would 
suggest for your consideration the establishment of an Academy of 
Arts more or less on the lines of the world famous French Academy. 

You will remember that the French Academy has only a handful 
of members and academicians. Its membership is the highest honour 
that can befall a Frenchman. Many are the scholars, artists or 
scientists who have worked for this honour throughout their whole 
life and have not been admitted into the distinguished company of the 
academicians. Such exclusiveness has given to the membership of 
the French Academy a distinction which has few equals anywhere 
else in the world. I would, therefore, be happy if in India we could 
establish an Academy of Arts, with a membership of not more than 
30, confined only to people who by their creative work have estab¬ 
lished their position beyond dispute. It is not necessary that the 
membership should always be full. In fact, if we institute the Aca¬ 
demy now, I cannot see how more than a dozen members can be 
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elected straightaway. Whatever be the number of Academicians so 
elected, they alone should have the right to elect their fellow mem¬ 
bers and once the full quota is complete, no one would be admitted to 
the Academy till a vacancy has been caused by death or resigna¬ 
tion. If standards are once laid down, I have no doubt that 
membership of the Academy will serve as an incentive to the highest 
endeavours in the field of Art. 

These are some of the problems which this Conference must 
consider. I hope we will be able to arrive at judicious and balanced 
decisions, so that the cause of art in independent India may flourish 
and we may recapture and enhance the glories of the Gupta and 
the Moghul periods. 

Once again, I welcome all of you to this Conference. 


Concluding speech by Dr. Tara Chand, Secretary, Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion, Government of India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
has explained to you the circumstances which led him to call this 
Conference. I need not repeat what he has said, but some people 
have asked why need Government seek to intervene in art activity 
which in its very nature is so free, so unamenable to regimenta¬ 
tion or even regulation. 

I assure you that Government has .po intention to exercise any 
control over the development of Indian art. It is not desirable for 
Governments to seek to direct the creative impulses of the people. 
Such an attempt can only lead to frustration and friction. 

What, however, Government can do is to remove the obstacles 
which to-day hinder the growth of a national art—these obstacles 
may be due to inertia, ignorance, lack of resources, organization. 

Our main object in calling this Conference is that we should learn 
from the artists and those interested in art, how Government can 
assist in removing these hindrances to the development of a truly 
national and vital art, how India which during its long past cultivated 
all the arts to wonderful perfection and in its periods of greatness 
created the glories of Ajanta, Bagh, the Mughal miniatures, Raj- 
putana and Pahari Schools, architectural monuments and sculptures, 
textiles and beautiful things of daily use, may recapture the creative 
genius in the artists and art appreciation among the public which 
appears so dormant to-day. 
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This is a Conierenee of art lovers. In selecting delegates we have 
■avoided organized bodies for the reason that we would have been 
forced to consider the strength and status of different societies— 
which is an invidious task. We have invited artists and art lovers 
on the advice of those competent to do so. We have in all likeli¬ 
hood made and committed acts of omission and commission, for which 
mistakes I hope those affected will pardon us. 

This Conference is a preliminary probe into our needs and 
requirements and an exploratory effort to find how to satisfy them. 
It is an attempt to bring artists, art lovers and Government officers 
into relationship, so that through our common endeavours India may 
have an organization befitting its new status whose function will be 
to help the artists and to promote art activities. 

During this afternoon and tomorrow we hope we will have ample 
opportunity for exchange of views on the many important problems 
on our agenda and in laying the foundations of a national organiza¬ 
tion on an all-India basis. 


II. FIRST PLENARY MEETING 
Monday, the 29 th August 1949—5 p.m. 

The Art Conference held its first Plenary Meeting in the Council 
Chamber of Government House. The Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Education Minister to the Government of India presided. 

The agenda was taken up for consideration. 

1. Traditional Indian art in relation to modern developments: 

Dr. Nihar Ranjan Roy ( Calcutta ) moved the first resolution. In 
his speech he drew attention to the definition of ‘traditional art’ 
and its utility in the context of modern life. Dr. Roy stated that 
traditional art was dynamic as it had survived contemporary styles 
and social and political upheavals. The integrity of art, the speaker 
pointed out, depended upon the extent to which practising artists 
had their roots in the soil. 

Mr. G. Venkatachalam ( Bangalore ) in seconding the resolution 
recommended that the artists and craftsmen, who were the custo¬ 
dians of the old traditions, should be given the fullest encourage¬ 
ment and support and should be engaged in schools of art to train 
students. The speaker also suggested that scholarships should be 
given to them for further training in India and abroad. 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch { Calcutta) who spoke next, thought that the 
craftsmen should not be brought to the cities, but should’be trained 
in their natural environments. 
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After discussion the following Resolution was passed:— 

Resolution: 

“In order to establish conditions in which the free and creative 
activity of artistic genius may lead to the development of an inde¬ 
pendent and vital national art which will both conform to the cultural 
values of ancient India and reflect the complexity of contemporary 
Indian life, this Conference suggests: 

(a) that regional surveys of indigenous art including folk 

art, painting, sculpture, bronze casting, wood carving, 
etc. should be undertaken, and authoritative hand¬ 
books concerning art designs and technique, methods and 
materials used in India should be published; 

(b) that Arts Schools and Institutions of applied art should 

collect designs from Indian plastic art and architecture 
and also from traditional methods of decoration of floors 
and walls e.g. Rangoli and Alpana patterns, practised 
in different parts of the country, and endeavour to 
popularise these designs in schools and homes and in the 
Indian arts and crafts, so that objects of daily use may 
be produced in such designs; 

(c) that research in the ancient methods of preparation of art 

materials and tools should be undertaken in order to 
encourage their manufacture and use, keeping in view 
their suitability for modern times; 

(d) that Governments, Public Bodies, Municipal and District 

Boards, and Universities may be requested to give 
encouragement to Indian art by employing Indian artists 
in decorating public buildings.” 

2. The role of Art in General Education: 

Mr. G. Saiyidain (Educational Adviser, Bombay Govt.) introduc¬ 
ing the second resolution drew attention to the progressive deterio¬ 
ration in the artistic standards of the country. He stated that if art 
was to permeate the lives of the people, it was necessary that their 
environments should become cleaner, healthier and more artistic. 
Further, although State patronage was necessary for art, artists 
could only flourish when the public was educated to appreciate art 
and patronise it. 

Mr. Saiyidain then put the following Resolution to the House, 
which was passed without further discussion: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference views with concern the progressive deteriora¬ 
tion in public tastes and aesthetic standards, and considers that one 
of the reasons for this decline is the exclusion of art from, or the- 
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inferior status given to it in, General Education. It recommends to 
Education authorities in charge of Primary and Secondary Schools 
and to the Universities to consider the urgent need of introducing 
practical and theoretical art for study in all stages of education. It 
also recommends that the surroundings of the school and its build¬ 
ings, laboratories, libraries, furniture, etc. should be so designed as 
to educate and improve the aesthetic tastes and standards of the 
pupils.” 

The meeting then adjourned for the day. 


III. SECOND PLENARY MEETING 
Tuesday, 30 th August 1949—10 a.m. 

In the absence of the President of the Conference, the Hon’ble 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Justice Ramaprosada Mookerjee 
(Calcutta) took the Chair. 

3. Formation of a Central organization to co-ordinate art activities: 

Dr. James Cousins (Madras) who proposed the resolution on this 
subject said that a Central Art Organization should have two func¬ 
tions: (1) to find out “the common denominator” of thought and 
feeling which linked the arts of India in a common tradition; (2) 
to stir up public conscience and consciousness on art matters, so that 
an interest in and a desire for artistic things was stimulated on a very 
wide scale throughout the country. Dr. Cousins suggested that the 
proposed Organization should have the same autonomous status as 
a University. 

Shrimati Ranu Mukerjee (Calcutta) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai (Bareilly) suggested that a Council of Arts 
should be constituted to act as an Advisory or Controlling Body, the 
functions of which would be decided by a Committee to be nominated 
for the purpose. 

Dr. Tara Chand ( Secretary, Ministry of Education ) stated that 
the Government of India desired that an Organization should be 
formed which would give the Government the benefit of its advice 
on various art matters which were being dealt with by the Govern¬ 
ment. Another function of this Body would be to bring together 
artists and art lovers to discuss problems of Indian art on a common 
platform. 

The composition of the Body, it was suggested, may be either on 
the lines of the National Institute of Science or the Central Advisory 
Board of Education. 
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Dr. D. M. Sen ( Secretary , West Bengal Government) pointed out 
that a Board on the lines of the C.A.B. of Education would include 
officials as well as non-officials, and artists as well as art lovers. A 
body on the model of the National Institute of Science would be an 
entirely specialised Body limited to artists only. 

After a general discussion on the composition of the Board, the 
following Resolution was passed: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference, having resolved that a Central Advisory Board 
of Art should be constituted in order to advise the Government on 
all art matters and to promote art activities in the country, proposes 
that a Committee consisting of the following should be appointed to 
draw up the Constitution of the Board and to submit its recommenda¬ 
tions to the Government of India, keeping in mind that the composi¬ 
tion of the Board should include a majority of practising artists who 
will adequately represent the various regional art interests in the 
country: 


Ministry of 

Education 

1 Representative 

Critics 


Mr. N. C.« Mehta 

or 

> 

Dr. O. C. Ganguly 

Societies 

J 

Mr. G. Venkatachalam 


1 

Mr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury. 

Artists 

V 

Mr. Amberkar 


J 

Mr. A. K. Haidar”. 


4. The place of Museums and Art Galleries in Education; 

Dr. Herman Goetz ( Representative, Bombay Government) intro¬ 
ducing this subject to the Conference said that the question of inten¬ 
sifying the activities of Museums was of great importance. Most 
of the present Museums were very badly staffed and short of funds, 
and were hardly accessible to ordinary people. In his opinion it was 
necessary to create Exhibition centres which would find support 
from local people, and to establish a system of exchanges between 
different Museums. 

Dr. D. P. Ghosh ( Calcutta) supported the proposal of Dr. Goetz 
and suggested that in addition to the holding of Exhibitions, Museums 
should also take up the publication of handbooks, albums and other 
illustrative material and organize exploration parties of students and 
artists to artistic or archeological sites. 

A general discussion 
Musp^rrf:, 


followed on the better utilization of 
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The Chairman, Mr. Justice Ramaprosada Mookerjee ( Calcutta) 
summarising the points made by the members, stressed the desir¬ 
ability of establishing local museums where the people within a 
particular locality may be able to see the handicrafts of their local 
area as well as representative items from other areas. He felt that 
the need was not so much the creation of new museums as the desir¬ 
ability of stimulating the interest and the curiosity of the people 
about these things. 

The following Resolution was then passed: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference is of opinion that museums and art galleries are 
a powerful factor for the education of the people, and recommends 
the better utilisation of existing museums and establishment of new 
and well-organized museums and art galleries in a large number of 
places. The Government of India should also take steps to organize 
the training of expert curators and gallery assistants, and also pro¬ 
vide travelling museums and other facilities for bringing the wealth 
of our museums within the reach of the common people.” 

5. The place of art in (a) Industry; and (b) Commerce: 

Mr. V. N. Adarkar ( Bombay ) moved the Resolution on this subject 
and stated that if machines were to be a permanent feature of the 
present civilisation, it was necessary to establish over them an 
aesthetic control and to combine in harmonious unity, both utility 
and beauty. The speaker went on to point out that there was a 
fundamental difference between design for crafts and design for 
industry. While in the former the designer was also the producer, 
in the latter the designer functioned as part of a team and had to 
reckon with the mechanical processes involved in production. 

Simultaneously with the efforts made for training industrial 
designers it was necessary to create a ‘design consciousness’, among 
people. The Central and Provincial Governments could set an 
example to others by maintaining a minimum standard of design in 
Government purchases for the various establishments under their 
control. 

The second aspect of the question i.e., Art in Commerce was con¬ 
cerned with the selling of the product which may be done through 
advertisement. Commercial Art was very important as it provided 
employment for a large number of artists, but the drawbacks in this 
case were the paucity of trained teachers. The speaker thought 
that training in designing for industry and commerce should be inter¬ 
related with the study of traditional Indian art forms, so as to foster 
the growth of an Indian form of commercial art. 
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Prof. Humayun Kdbir (Ministry of Education) informed the Con¬ 
ference that the Ministry of Industry and Supply proposed to estab¬ 
lish an Institution of Industrial Design and would welcome the 
advice of artists in this matter. It was advisable that a greater effort 
should be made in the Art Schools to give craft bias to art so that 
artists and craftsmen could approach one another, and the distinction 
which sometimes existed between craft and art might be eliminated. 

Mr. Ratan Batra ( Bombay ) mentioned the necessity for establish¬ 
ing research development centres in villages in order to revive 
the initiative and originality of craftsmen who had lost their original 
patterns and designs. 

After some general discussion, the following resolution was 
accepted by the Conference: — 

Resolution: 

“This Conference is of the opinion that efforts should be made to 
foster the application of art to craft, industry and commerce, and 
recommends to the Government of India to take steps for establish¬ 
ing institutions which will contribute towards that development.” 

The Conference then adjourned for lunch. 


IV. THIRD PLENARY MEETING 

Tuesday , 30 th August 1949—2-30 p.m. 

The Conference resumed its deliberations in the afternoon. Dr. 
Tara Chand, Secretary, Ministry of Education took the Chair until 
the arrival of the Hon’ble Mr. Harindra Nath Chowdhuri, Education 
Minister, West Bengal Government, who then assumed the Chair¬ 
manship of the Meeting. 

6. The following condolence resolution was proposed from the 
Chair on the death of Dr. Anand K. Coomaraswamy: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference records its profound sorrow at the irreparable 
loss India has suffered by the demise of Dr. Anand K. Coomara¬ 
swamy, a great teacher and critic of art, who taught people in this 
country and abroad to appreciate the arts of India.” 

7. The desirability of establishing a Central Institute of Art: 

Dr. Tara Chand ( Secretary , Ministry of Education) pointed out 
that the subject under consideration was the establishment of a 
higher institute where artists could obtain higher training than 
was available to them in the existing provincial institutions of art. 
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Mr. A. K. Haidar (Lucknow) who was called by the Chairman to 
introduce the subject, mentioned his scheme for a Central Art 
Institute which had been examined and modified by the All-India 
Pine Arts and Crafts Society, New Delhi, and circulated among the 
members present. Mr. Haidar stated that the principle underlying 
the scheme was to train the students of Provincial Art Schools in 
advanced courses of practical and theoretical art. The proposed 
Institution would supplement the training of existing Schools of Art, 
and would remove the water-tight compartments in which art train¬ 
ing was being conducted in various parts of the country at present. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai (Bareilly ) seconding Mr. Haidar’s proposal 
suggested that an Art Institute should be formed where art students 
could get an opportunity to practise art from the Indian traditional 
and idealistic point of view. 

Mr. D. P. Roy Chaudhury ( Representative, Madras Government ) 
objected to this proposal on the grounds that the courses of study in 
the Prov. Schools would, in that case, be dictated by the Central 
Institute which would curb the individuality of Provincial Schools. 

Mr. Amberkar (Representative, Bombay Government ) thought 
that any scheme which implied the selection of art students from 
Provincial Schools for the Central Institute would entail some system 
of examinations. The speaker objected to this and suggested that 
higher schools should be established at different centres so that the 
need for a central institute would not arise. 

Mr. Saiyidain (Educational Adviser, Bombay Government ) 
pointed out that there was general agreement among the members 
that the fullest opportunity should be given for the provincial and 
regional schools to develop. He felt that if the Central Institute was 
well-organized it would not dictate syllabuses and curricula to pro¬ 
vincial institutions, but would build on the basis of what actually 
existed. Such an Institute would provide students with larger con¬ 
texts and acquaint them with all-India tendencies and traditions, so 
that they would acquire a broader outlook and be able to make a 
distinctive contribution to Indian tradition. 

In the general discussion that followed, it was felt, however, that 
the majority opinion was not in favour of the establishment of a 
Central Institute of this character. 

The following Resolution was passed. 

Resolution: 

“This Conference resolves that the question of establishing a post¬ 
graduate Art institution should be dropped for the present.” 
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8. Art Schools and their Syllabuses: 

Mr. D. P. Roy Chowdhury ( Representative, Madras Government) 
who was called by the Chairman to speak on this subject, proposed 
that a Committee should be appointed to examine the courses of 
study for Art Schools and submit their recommendations to the 
Government. 

Mr. R. N. Chakravarty (Representative, West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment) pointed out that the All-India Board of Technical Studies in 
Applied Arts had brought out a syllabus of art teaching which 
deserved a trial. 

Dr. Tara Chand ( Secretary, Ministry of Education ) stated that as 
the Board was a Body primarily concerned with technology this 
subject was placed before the Conference as it was considered 
advisable to have the recommendations of the Board, confirmed by 
an expert body of artists. If the Conference thought that the 
syllabuses drawn up by the Board were adequate, there was no need 
to go into the matter further. 

Mr. Gupta (Simla) was of the opinion that the question of 
syllabus should be left in a fluid state and that no rigid plan of 
studies should be enforced. 

Mr. L. M. Sen (Representative, U. P. Government) suggested 
that the syllabus proposed by the Board should be accepted without 
change for the present, and should be tried by all the existing Art 
Schools in India. 

Since the Conference had no objection to this suggestion, the 
following Resolution was passed. 

Resolution: 

“In the opinion of this Conference the courses of study and 
methods of instruction followed in Art Schools should be revised 
to include a sound basic knowledge of Indian arts and technique. 
In view of the fact that the All-India Board of Technical Studies in 
Applied Arts have drawn up a syllabus of art studies, this Confer¬ 
ence recommends that the syllabus may be given a trial by Art 
Schools in the country. 

9. Ways and means of promoting social education through art: 

Hon’ble Mr. D. M. Chandrasekhariah (Education Minister, 
Mysore Government) while moving the resolution on this subject 
stated that in Mysore a Council of Adult Education had been formed 
by the Government and the co-operation of artists was being enlisted 
to educate adults on proper lines. Adults could be taught more 
effectively through the agency of art. For instance, ideas of sanita¬ 
tion, hygiene and better ways of living etc. could be imparted to- 
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villagers through art and art-books, pictures, etc. The speaker 
suggested that the services of artists should be utilised by Govern¬ 
ment and non-official bodies in various ways. 

Mr. Saiyidain (Educational Adviser, Bombay Government) 
seconding the resolution said that it was not possible to make 300 
million people literate within a very short period; but it was 
imperative that their knowledge and understanding should be 
developed as soon as possible, and for this it was necessary to utilise 
audio-visual aids supplemented by the spoken words in order to 
impart education of the right kind. It was, therefore, essential that 
in all the Provinces the Education Departments should set up small 
production units which may be associated with schools of art in order 
to give artistic shape to the ideas of the teachers for the promotion 
of adult education. 

The following resolution was passed: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference takes note of the efforts of Government to 
promote social education in the country and recommends that artists 
should be requested to help in this work in the preparation of audio¬ 
visual aids to such education and in order to train those interested 
in art.” 

10. The preparation of art publications for use in the country and 
abroad: 

Dr. Tara Chand (Secretary, Ministry of Education) stated that 
requests were being received from Indian Missions in foreign coun¬ 
tries and other sources that specimens of Indian painting, sculpture 
and other artistic productions should be supplied in order to acquaint 
foreigners about ancient and contemporary Indian art. 

Mr. Barada Ukil (Representative, Delhi Administration) proposed 
that a Committee should be appointed to advise the Government 
about art publications. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai (Bareilly) seconded the Resolution and 
suggested that a beginning should be made by getting the exhibits 
of the all-India Art Exhibition now being displayed at Delhi, photo¬ 
graphed for circulation to the Embassies. 

Dr. D. M. Sen (Secretary, West Bengal Government) supporting 
this Resolution stated that the West Bengal Government were feel¬ 
ing the lack of artistic reproductions which were required for the 
decoration of school-buildings. His Government desired that 
economic reproductions should be made available to the Provincial 
Governments with the help of their Principals of Art Schools and 
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other art teachers, in order to make the new basic schools more 
attractive and cheerful. 

Dr. Chakravarty ( Director-General of Archceology) welcomed 
this Resolution and stated that the Archaeological Department in the 
Ministry of Education was already doing this work to some extent. 
He pointed out that in case it was desired to sell reproductions 
cheaply, it would be necessary to find some process by which they 
would be able to stand the sun-light and changes of climate. 

Other speakers also supported the Resolution which was passed: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference recommends that an Art Publications Committee 
should be appointed to advise Government on the publication of art 
albums, portfolios, directories, translation of treatises, etc. so that 
cheap productions may be brought about.” 

11. The establishment of an Artists’ Travelling Fund: 

Mr. G. Venkatachalam (Bangalore ) moved the Resolution on the 
subject. He referred to the President’s address at the Inaugural 
Meeting in which he had mentioned that the Government of India 
had invited Provincial and States Union Governments to contribute 
to an Artists Travelling Fund proposed to be established by the 
Central Government. He suggested that this Travelling Fund 
should also give the craftsmen of India chance to travel in the 
country and see things for themselves, so that they may improve 
the technique and designs of their crafts. 

The second suggestion made by Mr. Venkatachalam was that 
instead of sending scholars abroad to Western countries some of these 
scholarships should be earmarked for the East, so that Indian 
students could go to Java, China and Japan and see the art of those 
countries which would be more in tune with the spirit of India 
than the art of the West. 

The Conference agreed to this Resolution without further dis¬ 
cussion: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference welcomes the proposal for the establishment of 
an Artists Travelling Fellowship Fund to provide facilities for study 
and observation tours for young artists within and outside the 
country, and suggests that contributions to the Fund may be 
collected from official as well as non-official sources. It recommends 
to the Government of India to appoint a Committee to work out the 
details of the scheme.” 
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12. To consider what other fields of ancient Indian art require 
further research and deserve special consideration: 

Dr. Stella Kramrisch (Calcutta ) moved the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference recommends that steps should be taken to 
collect photographs of architecture, sculpture, painting, arms, uten¬ 
sils, pottery, textiles, etc. in order that a conspectus of old Indian 
Art may be followed.” 

The speaker added that steps should be taken to take photographs 
and keep records of decorations made during the celebrations of 
festivals or rituals. 

The Conference agreed to this Resolution. 

13. Collection of complete information about objects of Indian art 
which were removed from India during the last 150 years or so, 
and ways and means of securing copies of the more important 
articles among them: 

Mr. Ravi Shankar Rawal (Ahmedabad ) introducing the resolution 
on this item stated that the country had suffered greatly by the 
removal of art collections from India during the last 200 years and 
suggested that every effort should be made to bring them back. If 
the originals were not easily available then replicas should be pro¬ 
cured, or the influence of Unesco utilised to request foreign countries 
to return India’s art treasures. These objects were needed to fill 
up the gaps in the history of our art and culture. 

The Hon’ble Mr. D. M. Chandrasekhariah (Minister for Education. 
Mysore Government) seconding the Resolution stated that as far as 
Mysore was concerned, they had evidence of many valuable things 
being taken away from Mysore after the fall of Serangapatam in 
1799. He hoped that the Government of India would take steps to 
get them back if possible. 

Mr. Percy Brown (Kashmir ) supporting the proposal suggested 
that it might be possible to get back some objects of Indian art from 
foreign collections if a system of exchanges could be organized with 
other countries. 

Prof. Humayun Kabir (Ministry of Education ) pointed out that 
the speech of the Hon’ble President at the Inaugural Meeting made 
it clear that the intention was not to bring back everything, but that 
certain unique specimens should, if possible, be brought back and 
casts and copies made of others. There was no intention of denying 
to the world the knowledge and appreciation of Indian art. 
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The following resolution was passed: 

Resolution: 

“In view of the fact that a considerable number of important 
objects of Indian art have gone out of the country during the last 
two hundred years, this Conference recommends that Government 
may undertake a survey of these objects and prepare a fully docu¬ 
mented list for the use of Indian students of arts;” 

Dr. Nihar Ranj an Roy moved the following rider to the Resolu¬ 
tion: 

“This Conference recommends that with a view to acquire for the 
nation valuable treasures of ancient, medieval and modern Indian 
art in India and abroad, a fund named as the ‘National Art 
Treasures Purchase Fund’ should be created to which both the Gov¬ 
ernments at the Centre and in the Provinces, as well as the people 
should contribute.” 

The Conference agreed to this proposal. 

14. To consider the scheme of the proposed National Art Gallery and 

further steps necessary for the improvement of the National 

Museum of India: 

Mr. N. C. Mehta (Chief Commissioner, Himachal Pradesh) while 
moving the resolution on this subject stated that as far as the 
National Art Gallery was concerned, a beginning had already been 
made in collecting a large number of paintings. He hoped that a 
representative gallery of paintings would be collected by the end of 
1950. He, however, felt that master-pieces of Indian sculptures 
should not all be collected in one place, and suggested that those 
pieces of sculpture that still inspired the common people in towns and 
in the country-side should be left there. 

Mr. Mukandi Lai (Bareilly ) seconding the Resolution recom¬ 
mended that Government should make an effort to collect as many 
and as good pieces of architecture and sculpture for the National 
Museum as possible. 

Dr. Tara Chand (Secretary, Ministry of Education ) described the 
action taken by the Government so far for the establishment of a 
National Museum, a site for which had been acquired near the 
Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi. Provision had been 
made to house the sculptures and protect them from the inclemen¬ 
cies of weather, and, despite great difficulties, a small sum of money 
had been provided by the Government for the acquisition of objects 
of art, i.e., sculpture, painting etc. He pointed out that wonderful 
art treasures were lying in various places uncared for and were 
gradually crumbling into pieces. It was necessary that these objects 
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should be removed from those places and looked after properly and 
suitably displayed. The object of the National Museum was to 
provide students of Indian art and culture with an opportunity of 
viewing Indian art treasures from ancient times to the present day. 
From the point of view of cultural education, it was necessary that 
these things should be collected at one central place, so that students 
of art may be able to study these treasures without wandering across 
the length and breadth of the country. The Government did not 
intend that the Museum and Gallery should remain static; but that 
objects of art should be circulated from place to place and every one 
given an opportunity of seeing them. 

The following resolution was then accepted by the Conference: 

Resolution: 

“This Conference recommends to the Government of India that 
early steps should be taken for the establishment of a National Art 
Gallery and the improvement of the National Museum.” 

35. Other business: 

Some minor points were brought up for discussion by the mem¬ 
bers who were requested to refer them to the Ministry of Education 
for further action. 

The Conference then concluded its Session. 
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1. Mr. N. C. Mehta, Chief Commissioner. 
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